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Letters  to  the  editor 


Reader  stands  up  for  Stevens 


In  his  column  on  Jan.  6,  The 
Star's  Edwin  M.  Yoder  Jr.  at- 
tempted to  breathe  new  life  into  the 
oid  distorted  caricature  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  as  a  "sarcastic, 
vengeful,  caustic,  club-footed  hypo- 
crite." Pro-slavery  journalists 
created  this  image  during  Stevens's 
lifetime,  and  biased  historians  have 
maintained  it  fnr  over  a  century. 
The  old  Van  Heflin  movie,  "Tennes- 
see Johnson,"  provides  a  good  illus- 
tration of  how  deeply  this  version  of 
Stevens's  character  has  penetrated 
our  national  folklore. 

1  have  often  been  astonished  by 
the  vehemence  with  which 
Stevens's  posthumous  critics  con- 
tinue to  attack  him.  And  I  have 
found  the  nature  of  their  attacks 
truly  singular.  For  if  Stevens  were 
merely  criticized  for  the  dubious 
constitutionality  of  the  Johnson  im- 
peachment effort  and  a  few  other 
partisan  excesses,  I  would  find  the 
criticisms  reasonable  and  justified. 
But  what  never  fails  to  amaze  me  is 
the  personal  tone  of  the  attacks. 

We  always  hear  of  Stevens's 
"vindictiveness"  and  "self-right- 
eousness." The  ol<J  slander  that  he 
kept  a  black  mistress  is  not  infre- 
quently revived.  Often  it  is  cruelly 
suggested  that  Stevens's  supposed 
"resentfulness"  stemmed  from  his 
physical  handicap.  When  a  mar. 
long  dead  and  almost  forgotten  is 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
The  Greet  Emancipator? 

subjected  to  personal  abuse,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in  suspecting  the  mo 
fives  of  his  detractors. 

The  truth  of  the  matter,  1  suspect, 
is  that  men  like  Yoder  will  nevei 
forgive  Stevens  because  of  what  he 
stood  for.  Stevens  was  an  implaca- 
ble opponent  of  slaver,-,  and  when 
he  saw  slavery  abolished,  he  did 
everything  he  could  to  ensure  the 
real  political  equality  of  black  «nd 
white.   Given  that  the  Klan  ind 

other  associations  of  former  slave- 
owners were  almost  daily  terroriz- 
ing and  murdering  black  freedmen^ 
Stevens  can  be  forgiven  for  doubt- 
ing the  sincerity  of  rebel  contrition. 
He  realized  stern  measures  were 
necessary,  that  the  slaveocracy  was 
a  ruthless  class  that  would  stop  at 
nothing  to  regain  its  power. 

Because  Stevens  believed  in  ra- 
cial equality,  he  is  said  to  hBve 
tacked  compassion.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  Lincoln,  universally 
praised  by  white  historians  for  his 
compassion,  most  emphatically  did 
not  believe  in  racial  eqality.. 


THADDEUS  STEVENS 
Implacable  foe  of  slavery- 
Lincoln,  of  course,  was  very 
reluctant  to  grant  emancipation.  He 
hoped  to  preserve  the  Union  and 
slavery  as  well.  Stevens  and  other 
abolitionists  had  prodded  him  for 
two  years  before  he  issued  his  fa- 
mous proclamation.  Even  then,  Lin- 
coln reiterated  his  hopes  of  recolo- 
nizing  all  the  freedmen  in  Africa.  It 
is  a  supreme  irony  of  history  that 
Lincoln  is  known  as  the  Great 
Emancipator.  Stevens,  lifetime 
abolitionist  and  sponsor  of  the  13th, 
14th  and  15th  Amendments,  is  f^r 
more  deserving  of  the  title. 

The  mythology  of  the  Civil  War, 
however,  was  established  in  the 
post-Reconstruction  era.  It  was 
established  largely  by  white  men 
who  favored,  or  at  least  acquiesced  . 
in,  the  disenfranchisement  of  South- 
ern blacks.  Naturally,  Stevens  had 
to  be  cast  as  the  villain. 

It  i:,  amusing  lo  see  to  what. 
lengths  Stevens's  detractors  will  go 
—  even  today.  Yoder,  for  instance,  • 
is  so  eager  to  defame  Stevens  that 
he    writes     patent     absurdities. 
Stevens,  he  remarks,  was  a  "revo- 
lutionary masquerading  as  a  demo- . 
crat."  This  implies  that  "revolu- 
tionary"   and    "democrat"    are 
mutually  exclusive  terms.  One  won- 
ders   what    Jefferson,    Paine  _pr 
Randolph  would  have  thought  of 
that. 
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A  Corpse 
For  Congress 

Thaddeus  Stevens,  a  fiery  Civil  War  Congression- 
al leader  from  Pennsylvania,  won  his  last  elec- 
tion to  public  office  2Vi  months  after  his  death  at  76. 

Stevens  died  on  Aug.  11,  1868,  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  his  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Capitol  rotun- 
da. An  unforgiving  foe  of  slavery  and  Southern  se- 
cessionists and  a  leader  in  the  attempt  to  impeach 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  Stevens  had  made  many 
enemies.  The  New  Orleans  Bee  had  once  been  moved 
to  call  him  a  "malignant  old  man."  But  as  many  as 
6000  devotees  came  to  the  rotunda  to  pay  their  final 
respects,  and  15,000  turned  out  a  week  later  for  his 
funeral  in  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Soon  after  his  burial,  the  Lancaster  County  Re- 
publican Party  met  to  form  a  running  slate  for  the 
November  election.  As  a  "fitting  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  most  able  and  distinguished  champion  of 
freedom  and  justice,"  a  party  spokesman  said,  the 
Republicans  nominated  Stevens  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Provisions  for  filling  the  vacant 
seat  with  a  more  active  representative  were  ignored 
for  the  moment. 

The  Democrats  openly  ridiculed  the  gesture,  and 
the  party's  newspaper  in  Lancaster  thumbed  its  nose 
at  the  notion  of  voting  for  a  "Corpse  for  Congress." 
But  a  lot  of  Pennsylvanians  thought  otherwise.  They 
elected  the  dead  man  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 


Thaddeus  Stevens  in  1850s,  when  still  an  upright 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


1792  — THADDEUS   STEVENS  - 1868. 
From  an  original  Brady  negative  in  possession  of  L.  C.  Handy,  Washington,  D.C. 
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celled  by  the  poet  and  were  apparently  not  used  in  the  printed  version.  On 
the  back  of  the  third  page  are  some  humorous  pen  and  ink  drawings  by 
Stephens  which  are  signed  by  him;  also  several  lines  of  verse. 

STEUBEN  ON  HIS  LOVE  FOR  AMERICA 

260  STEUBEN,  Frederick  W.,  Baron  von.  Distinguished  Ger- 
man Soldier;  Major  General  in  the  American  Revolution.  L.S. 
4  pp.,  4to.    Yorktown,  Feb.  9,  1778.  $150.00 

An  Exceedingly  Interesting  and  Important  Historical  Letter. 
Probably  Addressed  to  John  Hancock,  in  Which  the  Great  German 
Soldier  Expresses  His  Love  for  His  Adopted  Country,  states  that  he  is 
"an  American  and  an  American  for  life.  Your  nation  has  become  as  dear  to 
me  as  your  cause  already  was."  The  letter  refers  to  Gen.  Gates  and  Gen. 
Heath,  mentions  Robert  Morris  and  Major  L'Enfant,  the  famous  architect 
and  designer  of  the  city  of  Washington. 

THADDEUS  STEVENS  DEFENDS  HIS  PRIVATE  LIFE 

261  STEVENS,  Thaddeus.  Noted  American  Statesman.  L.S. 
3  pp.,  4to.  Lancaster,  Sept.  14,  1867.  To  W.  B.  Melius.  $90.00 

A  Remarkable  Letter  in  which  the  great  anti-slavery  statesman  defends 
his  private  life  against  a  malicious  newspaper  attack.  A  man  of  very  positive 
convictions  and  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of  slavery,  Stevens  made  many 
bitter  enemies  in  the  course  of  his  political  career.  It  is  probably  not  far 
from  the  truth,  indeed,  as  he  states  in  this  letter,  that  few  men  had  "received 
more  slanders,  or  been  charged  with  more  vices,  or  malignant  crimes" 
than  he.  During  the  troubled  period  following  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
Stevens  had  become  the  implacable  opponent  of  President  Johnson,  and 
this  letter  was  written  six  months  before  the  Pennsylvania  statesman  intro- 
duced into  the  house,  as  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Committee  on  Re- 
construction, the  bill  for  the  impeachment  of  the  President.  The  letter  reads 
in  part: 

"The  rude  doctrines  ascribed  to  me  by  the  fellow  who  wrote  them,  I  pass 
over  with  a  general  denial  of  their  accuracy. 

'As  to  the  domestic  history,  I  have  only  to  say;  that  the  whole  is  totally 
without  foundation,  except  so  far  as  follows: 

"From  the  time  I  began  business  (forty  odd  years  ago)  I  have  kept  house, 
through  the  agency  of  hired  servants,  having  no  female  relations.  Those 
servants  were  of  various  colors,  some  white,  some  black,  others  of  all  inter- 
mediate colors.  My  inquiry  was  only  into  their  honesty  and  capacity.  They 
have  resided  with  me  for  various  periods,  from  one  month  to  fifteen  years, 
generally  more  than  one  at  a  time,  indeed  I  believe  always  so.  I  believe  I  can 
say  that  no  child  was  ever  raised,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  begotten  under  my 
roof.  Sometimes  husband  and  wife  have  worked,  the  one  for  me,  and  the 
other  for  another,  generally  at  the  same  time  cohabiting  together  on  Sat- 
urday night.  But  I  believe  none  of  them  ever  became  pregnant  during  that 
time. 

"This  is  a  larger  disclosure  than,  I  believe,  I  have  ever  made  before  of  my 
private  affairs.  .  .  .  These  calumnies,  and  worse,  have  been  frequently 
published  all  around  me  by  fellows  living  within  sight  of  my  door.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  believed  one  of  them,  or  scarcely  pretended  to  believe 
them.  Having  no  ambition  for  office;  no  aspirations  for  fame,  I  have  not 
found  it  pleasant  to  turn  aside  to  encounter  the  offensive  odor  of  diseased 
dog  secretions." 
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